SAFE AND HAPPY—What better way to 
spend the New Year. And what better way 
to wish passing motorists a Happy New 
Year than with this large sign that Dis- 
trict 6 used during the Holiday Season. 


. The sign was designed by Delwyn Phil- 


lips of the Odessa design section and 
constructed by maintenance personnel 
from salvaged Interstate highway signs. 
Richard Wright, Midland Reporter-Tele- 
gram photographer, took this photo as 
19-month-old Christy Dawn Wright of 
Midland simulates entry of a new Year. 
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SOLVING A MYSTERY—‘There is always the element of 
surprise. You’ve got something there, but you don’t know 
what those encrusted blobs will turn out to be,’’ says Don 
Wood, the Highway Department’s radiographic technician. 
Here he prepares to make a radiograph of one of the arti- 
facts salvaged from a Spanish galleon off lower Padre Island. 
For more on Texas’ biggest treasure find, see page 10. 
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ARTISTIC CROSSOVER—Along with building highways, an- 
other important concern of the Highway Department is 
pedestrian safety. This modern spiral crossover on the 
campus of Kilgore Junior College serves thousands of stu- 
dents each year. Built jointly by the Department and the 
college, it crosses over busy US 259 and connects the col- 
lege’s campus, which is built on both sides of the high- 
way. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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BULLDOZERS KEEP AWAY!—Donald W. McCauley, supervising resident 
engineer, stands in front of a large pecan tree he and fellow engineers 
struggled to save. McCauley points to the location of the tree on IH 20 
right of way near Arlington. 
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ESTHETIC DRAINAGE DITCHES?—The conservation of many trees around drainage 
ditches on the project blends with the natural beauty of the countryside. M. C. Sprinkle 
stands below while McCauley surveys the top of the shady ditch. 
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ISTRICT 2 engineers should wear 
white hats—because they are the 
“good guys” in an effort to save as 
many trees as possible along their 
highway rights of way. 

This is especially true of an Inter- 
state 20 project between Fort Worth 
and Dallas where heavy earth-moving 
equipment comes dangerously close to 
large, umbrella-type pecan trees and 
smaller post oaks. 

In keeping with the Highway De- 
partment’s progressive tree conserva- 
tion program, district engineers have 
been fighting to save as many of these 
lovely trees as regulations will allow. 


But the task has not been an easy one— 


due to unusual circumstances. 

After the right of way for the pro- 
ject was obtained, but before contracts 
for work were awarded, professional 
woodcutters and some local citizens 
began indiscriminately cutting down 
the trees. Where a grove of large shady 
pecan trees once stood, now, as one 
engineer said, the trees look like “piti- 
ful survivors from a war.” Wood- 
cutters, finding the big pecan trunks 
too thick for their saws, settled for 
cutting off the thick limbs, leaving 
most of the trees mangled. 

All trees the Department wanted 
preserved were painstakingly flagged 
with red cloth so that heavy equipment 
operators would not accidentally push 
them over. If those who cut down the 
trees understood the significance of the 
red markings, they paid no attention. 

Donald W. McCauley, supervising 
resident engineer for the project, recog- 
nized the problem and devised a simple 
yet effective method of marking trees 
so everyone could tell which trees were 
to be saved. He nailed signs to the 
trees already marked with ribbons. The 


opare That Tree! 


white signs with black lettering said 
simply: “Please Save This Tree T. H. 
De 

This simple gesture did the trick. 
The cutting stopped. 

“Before our signs were up, I really 
don’t think the public knew they were 
doing anything wrong by cutting trees 
on the right of way,” said McCauley. 
“I believe they assumed that when the 
Texas Highway Department bought the 
right of way, everything standing would 
be bulldozed. So they reasoned it 
wouldn’t hurt to cut the timber before 
this happened.” 

Leslie F. French, district administra- 
tive engineer, added, “Once folks 
understood it was our policy to pre- 
serve every tree not in the way of con- 
struction or not a safety hazard, they 
cooperated beautifully and many told 
us how much they appreciated our 
efforts.” 

Excerpts from a letter written to the 
editor of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
bear this out, 

Elihu Armour of Fort Worth wrote: 

“A section of IH 20 is being built 
just south of where I live. Since this 
area has many trees, a large number 
of them were cleared away for the 
highway. It disturbed me to see these 


trees go. We were particularly disturbed € 


at the thought of losing one big tree 
that has been a favorite of mine for a 
long time. 

“As the days passed, however, we 
were surprised and delighted to see that 
the big tree remained. Then a short 
- time ago I noted a sign tacked to the 
itee, Please Save This Tree il. H: 'D: 
(Texas Highway Department)’. 

“T want to point out that I never 
said anything to anyone in the High- 
way Department about saving the tree. 


SMA ORTANT—Leslie French, 


And there is no one else in the im- 
mediate vicinity to whom the tree 
could have had any significance. 
“Obviously, therefore, someone in 
the Highway Department, on his own 
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district administrative engineer, says Dis- 
trict 2 saves every tree not on the actual 
roadway or which will not be a safety 
hazard. McCauley stands beside a marked 
tree in a grove that will be between the 
through lanes and the frontage road. 


By Buck Scheib 
Travel and Information Division 


initiative, took steps to spare this tree. 
I believe that this someone is deserving 
of special commendation. So is the De- 
partment which is represented by 
people like him.” 

French and McCauley _ share 
Armour’s concern about the conserva- 
tion of trees and in his love for them. 

“When you preserve the natural 
beauty of the surrounding country, then 
the entire road is beautified also,” says 
French. 

French likes to illustrate his theory 
by showing visitors how the necessary 
drainage channels of the project blend 
in with the countryside as they wind in 
and around trees, He also likes to point 
out how the straight lines of bridges 
are hidden among the carefully pruned 
branches of pecan trees. 

McCauley says that provisions for 
saving designated trees and shrubs are 
written into the contract for the con- 
tractor doing the right of way work. 

This contract also clearly says that 
“trees or shrubs specifically designated 
for preservation shall be carefully 
trimmed as directed and shall be pro- 
tected from scarring, barking, or other 
injuries during construction operations 
and that exposed ends of pruned limbs 
shall be treated with an approved 
asphaltic material.” 

Elihu Armour summed it up in his 
letter to the Fort Worth Star-Telegram: 

“In many parts of the country today, 
highway builders are in bad repute. 
They are accused of destroying much 
natural beauty so as to add more rib- 
bons of concrete. 

“Regardless of the merits of this 
charge, it is good to see that here in 
Texas we have a Highway Department 
which does not go about bulldozing 
everything in sight.” &9 


‘Like all forms of life that manage to survive, man 
has the capacity to adapt himself to the changing 
conditions of his environment; but man also has the 
ability to change, control, and adapt the environment 
to his needs. How wisely is he using that awesome 
power?’’ —-Our Vanishing Wilderness 
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Pirie ee ftom. De aca caes = oe 
Progress on a section of IH 10 east of Sonora is clipping along at a 
rapid pace. McCulloch spends much of his time supervising the con- 
struction. This large culvert which McCulloch (left), J. A. Snell (center), 
and T. A. Mixon are inspecting was placed several weeks ago. Once 
completed, large trucks and cattle will be able to cross through it 
under the highway. 


ROM his single-engine plane, the 

terrain below appeared almost as 
rugged and rough as it did from the 
ground. The legion of small live oak 
trees looked like scattered pools of 
water. On the western horizon was 
the outline of the famed Devils Ri- 
ver. The air was crystal clear. 

The pilot tilted the nose of the 
plane toward the ground and after 
descending several hundred feet, he 
leveled off. Occasionally glancing at 

contour map, he carefully studied 
the ground below for a proposed farm 
to market road. The natural contour 
looked perfectly suited for the road. 

Later, an inspection from the 
ground proved the aerial findings cor- 
rect, yet there was something unusu- 
al about one spot along the route. 
It was honeycombed with natural cis- 
terns where water spilled from a near- 
by bluff. Near the cisterns were what 
was believed to be several Indian 
burial mounds or burned rock mid- 
dens. ‘Several arrowheads were also 
unearthed. 

“We'll have to back off from this 
site and route the road around it,” 
said Robert McCulloch. “This site 
could be of archeological value and it 
shouldn’t cause too many problems to 
move the road over a few yards.” 

That incident happened several 
years ago. Today the highway is a 
reality and the archeological sites 
have been preserved for future study. 

The preservation of the site was 
nothing unusual for Sonora’s super- 
vising resident engineer. For the past 
40 years the veteran Highway Depart- 
ment employee has been using his 
position, skills, and talents to preserve 
trees, water, historical, and archeolo- 
gical sites as well as designing and 
building excellent highways. He began 
thinking about the environment and 
man’s relationship to it long before 
it became a necessity to do so. 

His work and personal philosophy 
reflect the words of State Highway 


Engineer J. C. Dingwall who predict- 
ed at the recent Highway Short Course 
that “we will be paying more atten- 
tion to environment, safety, and public 
relations. One of our biggest jobs 
now,” he said, “is dealing with peo- 
ple.” 

An avid sportsman, naturalist, and 
humanist, McCulloch possesses a cer- 
tain knack for understanding the en- 
vironment. He goes along with the 
old adage that you can’t pick up 
anything without finding that every- 
thing else in the universe is attached 
to it. 

For the past 15 years, McCulloch 
has served as a senior resident en- 
gineer and supervising resident en- 
gineer in Sonora, a tranquil town of 
more than 3,000 residents on the 
western slope of the Edwards Plateau 
in southwest Texas. 

The District 7 employee reflects not 
only the character of the area he lives 
in, but also the people he builds 
roads for. They are healthy, friendly, 
and possess a hardy community spirit. 

“We are proud of our heritage, 
proud of our homes, proud of our 
town, and proud of West Texas,” 
says a Chamber of Commerce bro- 
chure. “Sonora is a great place to 
live,” the brochure adds. “We have 
fewer millionaires and more happy 
people than any other town in Texas, 
and we like to say howdy and shake 
hands with everybody we see.” 

McCulloch fits the description per- 
fectly. He is big and rugged, yet he 
makes you feel welcome with his 
warm smile and his firm handshake. 

When he joined the Department 
as a materials inspector at Seymour 
in 1928, he brought with him his 
environmental philosophy. His ideas 
about conservation were compatible to 
the Department’s even in its early 
years when the main emphasis was on 
production and building the roads. 
McCulloch’s ideas became even more 
important several years later when the 


Robert A. McCulloch... 
“. . . conservation is nothing 
new for the Department.” 


Department added an important spoke 
to the highway building program — 
roadside beauty. It went hand in hand 
with McCulloch’s philosophy about 
conservation. 

When the beautification program 
was initiated, McCulloch was work- 
ing out of the San Antonio division 
headquarters. That was 1930. The 
year prior to that he had spent in the 
Fort Worth division office as a con- 
crete paving inspector and bridge in- 
spector. (Districts were called divi- 
sions and there were some 15 in the 
state.) In three short years, McCul- 
loch had worked for three different 
divisions. 

In 1938, shortly after the 25 dis- 
tricts were formed, McCulloch was 
transferred to the Beaumont District. 
In 1947 he was assigned to the Pecos 
District headquarters as district main- 
tenance engineer. Then, in 1954, he 
moved to Sonora, where he has been 
ever since. 

“T must hold some kind of record,” 
mused the lofty Texan. “I have 


worked practically all over the state 
and held some 14 different job titles.” 

Since his first job, he has stressed 
two important aspects of road build- 
ing. Build a good, safe road and save 
as much of the natural terrain as pos- 
sible. He says he has been aware of 
such conservation since the inception 
of the Highway Department’s program 
40 years ago. 

In the early 1930’s the first Depart- 
ment directive signed by Gibb Gil- 
christ, state highway engineer, out- 
lined the policy on preservation of 
trees. 

“This Department wishes to pre- 
serve on the right of way of state 
highways as many trees as possible,” 
the memo began. “In clearing the 
right of way of state highways, or in 
widening the right of way, no trees 
should be cut which would beautify 
the highways, or which could be pre- 
served.” 

Later that same year, another 
memo made the case for highway 
beautification even stronger. 

“In the future we are going to fix 
the responsibility on the men in 
charge of the right of way. We cannot, 
of course, save them all, but there 
is no excuse for cutting trees along 
the right of way which are located so 
that they can be saved, which I have 
already indicated to be four feet from 
the edge of the pavement : . . . We 
want to put on a campaign of tree 
preservation right now,” said the 
memo. 

“So conservation is really nothing 
new for the Department,” said Mc- 
Culloch. By 1936 three million young 
trees and 600,000 older ones had 
been saved from saw and ax since 
the beginning of the beautification 
program seven years before. Addition- 
ally, from 1933 to 1936, the Depart- 
ment transplanted and set out 300,- 
000 trees and 500,000 shrubs. The 
program is still booming today. 

“We started early on beautifica- 


Robert McCulloch--- 
A Man Concerned 


tion and the effects are more than 
evident on today’s highways,” he said. 

He cited the highway between 
Leakey and Kerrville, one that he had 
the pleasure of working on. “It was 
located in 1936 and you can see the 
impact the beautification program has 
had on it,” he said. 

“It is one of the most scenic drives 
in the state. It was built in very rug- 
ged country and goes up the east 
fork of the Frio River and crosses 
Horse Collar Bluff—really a beauti- 
ful drive,” he said. 

McCulloch has lived most of his 
life in the state’s semiarid regions and 
has a deep respect for trees. 

“I remember one incident where 
we couldn’t avoid taking several 
large, beautiful trees in the right of 
way on a new road,” said McCul- 
loch. “It almost broke my heart when 
they dozed them over. 

“Once you remove a tree out here, 
it’s almost certain you won't replace 
it in your lifetime,” he said. “We have 
planted numerous trees and they have 
a hard time growing. Even the many 
live oak trees we have are mostly 
short and stocky.” 

“Bob has done a magnificent job,” 
said J. A. Snell, San Angelo district 
engineer. “It has been the Depart- 
ment’s policy to retain the esthetic 
value of an area when a highway is 
built. Bob has done a tremendous 
job in his area. The highways reflect 
his dedicated work.” 

Water conservation is also import- 
ant to McCulloch. Not only is it a 
wise measure in such a_ semiarid 
country, but it’s also good public re- 
lations. Whenever possible, McCul- 


loch builds water dikes along the 
right of way to keep most of the 
drainage water on the ranchers’ prop- 
erty. 

One of McCulloch’s outstanding at- 
tributes, according to R. L. Lewis, 
chief engineer of Highway Design, is 
his rapport with the local ranchers. 
“He is sensitive to their needs.” 

Some ranchers in the area don’t 
like people crawling over their fences, 
which it is often necessary for high- 
way crews to do. McCulloch sees to 
it that all highway crews carry a lad- 
der especially designed for crossing 
fences. 

“That may seem like a small, in- 
significant thing, but it’s always the 
little things like this that go a long 
way with the public,” said Lewis. 

“I don’t guess you could find any- 
one any more conscientious about 
the environment and _ conservation. 
When building a highway, he tries to 
consider the effects it will have on 
everything and everyone,” asserted J. 
C, Luttrell, Sonora maintenance con- 
struction supervisor. 

One of the largest projects McCul- 
loch has ever worked on is IH 10. 
Location for the route through his 
area of responsibility was done from 
the Sonora office. Even though there 
is an abundance of wide-open space 
through the area, McCulloch saw to 
it that the superhighway was designed 
so that it complements the natural 
surroundings. 

Even now, on the unfinished por- 
tions of the highway, one can see that 
special emphasis has been placed on 
saving trees. And at one spot on the 
construction site just east of Sonora, 


a large marker has been set up to 
warn construction crews of a possible 
Indian burial mound. 

On the other side of Sonora, where 
one section of IH 10 is complete, 
McCulloch has planned a rest area 
with a scenic overlook. 

“We had a beautiful rest area on 
US 290 with a view of the same area,” 
he said. “Since most of the traffic 
will now be carried on the Interstate, 
the motoring public will miss this 
scenic stop. Plans are all we have 
now, but someday the park will be a 
reality.” 

Coming from an area that is rich 
in historical and archeological value, 
McCulloch spends much of his time 
in searching for new sites. 

“He is very conscientious about the 
archeological sites and has a real con- 
cern for ecology and the impact a 
highway will have on a community,” 
said Frank Weir, the Highway Depart- 
ment’s archeologist. ““You can’t be the 
type of person he is without being 
concerned.” 

Several years ago an elderly cou- 
ple, who lived several miles out of 
town, wrote him a complimentary 
letter after a paved highway was com- 
pleted from town to a point past their 
home. 

‘All their lives they had been com- 
ing to town on a caliche road and she 
was most appreciative of the new high- 
way,” he recalled. “I guess that’s just 
about the way everyone feels about 
them out this way.” 

The Sonora engineer has watched 
conservation developments over the 
decades and put them to good use, 
but the new concern of many that 
a highway is not only a transportation 
facility, but a factor in the total re- 
lationship of man to his surroundings 
is old hat to the veteran highwayman. 

“It’s not a one-man job, though,” 
says McCulloch. “One employee can’t 
do it all. It takes a team effort. Every- 
one concerned. Everyone involved. 
That’s just what we’ve got.” 


—Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
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Marshall News Messenger—State Sena- 
tor A. M. Aikin of Paris vowed Tuesday 
to work for the defeat of a proposal by 
the Texas Manufacturers Association to 
eliminate an annual state allocation of 
$30 million for the Texas Farm to Market 
highway program. 

“Thirty-eight years ago it was simply 
one man, one vote. Today, for example, 
Harris County has four senators and | 
represent 13 counties. Someone has got 
to stand up for the rural people. Some- 
one has got to protect the Farm to Market 
highway program,’’ Senator Aikin said. 

Austin Statesman with a Washington 
dateline—President Nixon signed Thurs- 
day a bill authorizing the spending of an 
additional $9.7 billion to continue work on 
the Interstate Highway System. 

The comprehensive highway bill, which 
also authorizes $4.6 billion for other pro- 
grams, would carry construction of the 
42,500-mile Interstate system through 
1976. When it is completed sometime in 
1978, its total costs will be $70 billion. 

Also authorized by the bill is the ex- 
penditure of $1.1 billion for each of the 
next two years for primary and secondary 
roads. 

The bill also continues the highway 
safety program for two years and creates 
a National Highway Institute to train state 
and federal highway officials. 

Waco News, in an editorial—As Texans 


try to cope with the continuing revolution’ 


brought on by the automobile, it becomes 
more and more evident that this extremely 
expensive mode of transportation has 
deep-seated appeals that transcend the 
costliness of its use. Thus, the idea of 
providing mass transportation is not buck- 
ing the cost factor at all, but the personal 
feelings of all who own or operate auto- 
mobiles. 

In a hearing last summer . . . Charles 
J. Keese, director of Texas Transportation 
Institute at Texas A&M University, dis- 
cussed this phenomenon: 

. The automobile has a lot of social 
values that are going to be difficult to 
provide in other forms of transportation 

. , One of our researchers indicated that 
he thought the automobile is something 
by which man isolates himself from his 
hostile environment. Another pointed out 
that . . . the automobile is the only thing 
in many people’s lives that they actually 
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have control over—in which they actually 
make decisions . . . the problem is going 
to be in trying to provide either public 
transportation or mass transportation to 
provide these social values, or to provide 
alternatives which will make it feasible 
for these people to give up these social 
values, such as security, such as privacy, 
that are afforded by private transporta- 
ton. 

Madisonville Meteor—Joe G. Hanover, 
Texas Highway Department district en- 
gineer of Bryan, announced today that 
Mayor J. S. Orand and the city of Fair- 
field have offered the use of an existing 
dirt street to the Highway Department to 
construct a temporary connection from 
US 75 to IH 45 near the south city limits. 
The connection will be used to ease the 
flow of traffic between these two highways. 

Galveston News, with a Hitchcock date- 
line—Work has begun on a $641,459 pro- 
ject to widen one of a pair of highway 
bridges across Highland Bayou on High- 
way 6 near here from two to four lanes. 

Included in the project, which is seen 
as the first step in a three-stage program 
to increase recreational usage of High- 
land Bayou, will be removal of the old 
low-level bridge at the same location. 

When work on the widening project is 
completed, the newer high-level span will 
be a 440-foot long structure with two 36- 
foot wide roadways separated by an 18- 
foot wide median strip. 

Dallas Morning News, in an editorial— 
Freeways linking airports and cities are 
not the answer to the traffic and time 
problem of travelers. Ronald Pulling of 
Federal Aviation Administration empha- 
sized that fact at a recent meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials at Houston. 

He cited the example of Los Angeles, 
which would require a 36-lane freeway to 
end the traffic jam around its airport. 

Ground tie-ups that offset many of the 
gains in speed resulting from jet trans- 
portation are an international frustration. 
As it builds the world’s largest and most 
modern air terminal, the Dallas-Fort Worth 
region needs to find a better answer to 
the dilemma of traffic tie-ups than other 
cities have. 

Many Dallas residents hope that some 
way to utilize Dallas Love Field for pas- 
senger transportation can be found, de- 


spite the discouraging prospects for this 
under present plans. Pulling’s talk, which 
mentioned the possibility of utilizing air- 
ports in the central city and shifting pas- 
senger terminals away from the distant 
airports, seems to offer them a ray of 
hope. 

That, plus some means of rapid mass 
transportation on the ground, is a high 
priority need wherever travelers take to 
the air. 

Dallas Morning News, with a_ Fort 
Worth dateline—The new federal highway 
act will speed up the construction of 
freeways and other roads in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area and other metropolitan 
sections of the state, a Texas Highway 
Commission member said here Tuesday. 

Garrett Morris said the law will chan- 
nel millions of dollars in federal road- 
building funds into Texas during the next 
five years. 

“Congress set up a new program for 
projects in urban areas, such as the Dal- 
las-Fort Worth area,’’ Morris pointed out. 
“The money must be spent in these areas 
on improvements along routes which will 
get heavy public use.” 

Morris noted that the law specifies this 
money may be spent to develop highways 
leading to airports. 

“This should put us in a position to 
accelerate the construction of freeways 
which would serve the regional airport,’’ 
Morris said. ‘‘The proposed Highway 360 
between the airport’s south entrance and 
Arlington is an example.” 

Morris said the increase in_ federal 
funds could also result in the Highway 
Commission agreeing to construct propos- 
ed projects, such as the Southwest Free- 
way through Fort Worth, much sooner 
than expected. 

Austin American—The State Highway 
Commission announced today a single- 
numbered federal route from San Antonio 
to Mexico City, a distance of 930 miles. 

The route numbering committee of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials approved designation of US 57 
to join Mexico’s Federal Highway 57 at the 
Rio Grande near Eagle Pass. 

The route will extend from the Rio 
Grande northeastward over US 277 to 
Texas 57 through. Zavala County to a 
junction with 1H 35 near Moore in Frio 
County. 


HEN DEWITT GREER accept- 

ed the post of professor of en- 
gineering practice at The University of 
Texas three years ago, it was with a 
sense of sharing. 

“After all,” explained Professor 
Greer who is a distinguished Texas 
A&M alumnus, “we (Aggies) must 
share with our less fortunate brethren 
(UT). Besides, UT is only four min- 
utes from my home in Austin. A&M 
is a bit farther.” 

That is the story Greer likes to tell 
as the reason for accepting a teaching 
post at UT. 

Dr. Clyde Lee, director of the Cen- 
ter for Highway Research in the col- 
lege of engineering, said the chair for 
Greer was created by the Engineering 
Foundation, a private organization 
sponsored by industry. Dean John 
McKetta and Lee asked Greer to or- 
ganize and teach a series on highway 
administration and finance, a job that 
Greer is uniquely qualified for, says 
ee: 

Greer, who retired December 31, 
1967, after serving more than 27 years 
as state highway engineer, became a 
professor in January 1968. Then in an 
unprecedented move in April 1969, he 
was sworn in as chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission. Never 
before had a state highway engineer 
stepped up to the commission. 

The commissioner teaches only 
graduate civil engineering students and 
advises them on dissertations and 
theses. Before he was appointed to the 
commission, he also worked on re- 
search projects the university was con- 
ducting for the Highway Department. 

“Professor Greer is bringing the 
world of practice to the classroom,” 
says Lee. “I know of no other class 
like it in the United States, and cer- 
tainly I know of no one who is better 
qualified in his field.” 

Greer had no textbooks or outlines 
to refer to when he began his course 
on highway administration and finance. 
The course would be what he decided 
it should be. There was no shortage 


For 40 years Dewitt Greer was a highwayman—more than 27 of 
those years as the Highway Department’s top administrator. Now 
he has put his vast experience to work as 


Professor Greer 


By Frank Lively Editor, Texas Highways 


of current highway subjects to bring 
to his classes and Greer selected ad- 
ministrative problems that the High- 
way Commission had to meet and 
solve. 

“The first two semesters I was think- 
ing ‘highways,’” admits Greer. “But 
gradually my concepts about trans- 
portation began to change. As I pon- 
dered the urban transportation prob- 
lem, I asked myself, ‘Is there another 
answer other than taking people out 
of their cars and putting them on 
buses and trains?’ There might be an- 
other answer. I decided to add the 
question to my list for term papers.” 

There is no final examination in 
Greer’s course. Students are graded 
on their class participation (“I try to 
get the class to talk at least half of 
the time.”) and on term papers that 
Greer calls “challenges.” 

Subjects for term papers are what 
Clyde Lee refers to as the real- 
world problems.” Last fall the list 
included such timely questions as: 
Should the state and federal govern- 
ments enter the field of parking motor 
vehicles; what are the advantages and 
disadvantages of changing a state 
highway department into a state de- 
partment of transportation; will the in- 
ternal combustion engine in motor ve- 
hicles be replaced in the near future; 
what is the proper or ideal relation- 
ship between a city government and 
a state highway department; how can 
a highway department attract engineer- 
ing graduates and hold them. 

In the spring semester, Greer will 
review briefly the basic laws and 
policies of a highway department or- 


ganization, its staff, and the lines of 
authority; give some pointers on public 
relations; cover the 1970 national 
highway needs report to Congress; dis- 
cuss coordination of a highway de- 
partment with other governmental 
agencies and highway-oriented organ- 
izations; and explore the international 
aspect of highway financing and the 
urban transportation challenge. 

Classes are conducted as seminars 
with students sitting around a large 
table. Enrollment is usually limited to 
10 graduates, although last fall there 
were 14. 

Greer said he likes to use his 
classes as “sounding boards, for the 
younger viewpoint, and as a cross- 
check of young, sharp brains. It stimu- 
lates one’s thinking.” 

The fall class represented a broad- 
based “sounding board”: two foreign 
students, three Air Force officers, a 
former Utah Highway Department em- 
ployee, a former contractor, two re- 
search engineers, a man from the 
planning division of the Governor’s 
office, a man from the Federal High- 
way Administration, the assistant traf- 
fic engineer of Austin, and Billy 
Rogers, senior designing engineer for 
Highway Design Division. 

Rogers said the course probably 
meant more to him because he works 
for the Highway Department. 

“Mr. Greer has a tremendous ability 
to handle orderly discussions, and he 
generates a lot of class participation 
and enthusiasm,” says Rogers. “Prob- 
ably another professor with less back- 
ground in this field would have to 
teach a textbook course. The great 


THE HIGHWAY TAX DOLLAR—As part of his course in highway administration and 


finance, Professor Dewitt Greer explains the breakdown of the highway tax dollar to 


his class of graduate students. 


thing to me is that Mr. Greer has 
firsthand knowledge of all Department 
policies. For example, he might give 
us a situation and say, ‘We made this 
decision years ago based on this in- 
formation. Should we change the 
policy, or are the criteria still valid?’ ” 

Once Greer asked the class if they 
agreed with the Department’s urban 
policy that requires cities to pay for 
curb and gutter and storm sewers 
within the city limits when the De- 
partment participates in upgrading or 
widening a street. He wanted to know 
if the Department should change its 
policy and pay for all improvements. 
The answers indicated the Depart- 
ment should be more involved in urban 
problems. 

John Staha, a designing engineer in 
Bridge Division, was a student last 
year. 

“That was my kind of course,” 
. asserts Staha, ‘‘because I like to ask 
a lot of questions. I looked forward to 
every class. It is the only place in 
the United States where a student can 
sit down and talk with a top highway 
administrator and get his views on any 


phase of Highway Department opera- 
tions.” 

This is what impresses most of 
Professor Greer’s students. Dean Carl- 
son, assistant division engineer for the 
Federal Highway Administration in 
Austin, said he was amazed at Greer’s 
candor and his willingness to discuss 
Highway Department matters, such as 
apportionment of funds to the dis- 
tricts. 

Until he took the course, Carlson 
said he had never seen Greer, had 
only heard stories about him, and 
most of those painted Greer as some- 
thing less than a warm human being. 

“The thing that struck me most was 
the difference between Greer the pro- 
fessor and Greer the professional state 
highway engineer,” says Carlson. “He 
was very personable and charming. 
Why, he even called me at home once 
to give me my grade. There aren't 
many professors I’ve ever had who 
would do that. And another thing, he 
had my term paper published in 
American Highways, the journal for 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials.” 


Professor Greer’s candor in discuss- 
ing current highway problems can best 
be illustrated by the last class meeting 
of the fall term. He asked the stu- 
dents what errors the Highway Depart- 
ment administration had made in hand- 
ling the controversial North Express- 
way in San Antonio, a touchy project 
that has been held up in the courts 
for 10 years. The students asked why 
the Department had not built the ex- 
pressway with state funds rather than 
applying for matching federal money, 
since the Department was at odds with 
the Bureau of Public Roads anyway. 
They said bluntly that if the Depart- 
ment had decided to build with state 
funds only, the freeway would now be 
a reality. 

Urban transportation is a subject 
very close to John German, assistant 
traffic engineer for Austin, who wrote 
his term paper on the subject. 

“The course gave me a chance to 
present my views to the chairman of 
the Highway Commission,” said Ger- 
man. He said that in his paper he 
urged the Highway Department to beef 
up its urban transportation planning 
and to work more in favor of the ur- 
ban areas. 

“After all,” argues German, “about 
22 percent of the total travel in the 
state is on city streets, which means 
that approximately 22 percent of the 
gasoline taxes are generated in the 
cities. Therefore, it follows that cities 
should be getting an equivalent share of 
the tax dollars.” He said he suggested 
ways to correct the inequity. 

Although Greer began his new ca- 
reer with misgivings, he now seems to 
relish his roll as a college professor. 
He says the association with the stu- 
dents has renewed his faith in young 
men. 

“T like the students and I like the 
association with them. They keep me 
on my toes, and the exchange of ideas 
actually helps me in my work at the 
Highway Department. 

“Of course,” he adds with a smile, 
“I’m also doing a little subtle recruit- 
ing.” EQ 
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This tiny crucifix is the piece de resistance of the treasure salvaged 
from a sunken Spanish galleon off the Texas Gulf Coast. Barely an 
inch long and crafted of pure gold, the cross is believed to have 
belonged to Ponce de Leon’s daughter-in-law. 
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Researchers hope that study of mark 


recovered from the ship—will sh 


ter, a University of Texas research 
facility in Austin. 

“Our big problem is how best to 
store, clean, and preserve the arti- 
facts,” says Mrs. Dorris Olds, who has 
a master’s degree in anthropology and 
is curator of the collection. “We’d also 
like to identify and date the wreckage 
and learn something about what life 
at sea was like in that period. We think 
this was a cargo ship rather than a 
fighting galleon. 

“This is the earliest Spanish mater- 
ial ever recovered from American 
waters. We have nothing that dates 
back as far as the Sixteenth Century, 
and there has been very little written 
about life in Spain then.” 

The monetary value of the ship and 
its cargo is secondary to the historical 
impact of even such simple items as 
pottery, knives, and forks. Mendel 
Peterson, director of underwater ex- 
ploration projects for the Smithsonian 
Institution, calls the Padre Island trea- 


sure “historically invaluable ...a 
time capsule preserving a moment in 
history.” 


“One good thing that came out of 
the Platoro incident,” says Mrs. Olds, 
“is that the State of Texas now has an 
Antiquities Act which will regulate 
future recovery of artifacts from state 
lands and offshore waters.” 

Mrs. Olds is assisted in the preserva- 
tion project primarily by a graduate 
archeology student, Curt Johnson. She 
stresses, however, that this is a coop- 
erative venture and that other agencies 
are called upon for help in various 
ways. The Texas Highway Department 
is doing its part, too. Donald Wood, 
Materials and Tests Division’s radio- 
graphic technician, makes radiographs 
(which are similar to X-rays) of en- 
crusted objects. 

The portable radiographic projec- 
tor is used primarily to inspect weld- 
ing on structural steel bridges. It uses 
a radioactive material (Iridium 192) 
to penetrate the steel to make pic- 
tures of the welds. 

Wood has already taken radio- 
graphs of cannon balls, large breech 


blocks, two crossbows, spikes, and 
clusters of encrustations although he’s 
only been out to Balcones three times. 
He wishes he had more time to devote 
to the project, but his highway work 
has been keeping him too busy. He’s 
anxious to return, especially to take 
pictures of some of the cannons. 
“Without the Highway Department’s 
help we would have to take many more 
risks than we want to take,” says Mrs. 
Olds. ‘For instance, we couldn’t clean 
an encrusted crossbow until the radio- 
graphs were made by the Department.” 


“Our radiographs can usually cut 
through the encrustations and tell what 
it is and how badly it has deteriorated,” 
says Wood. “‘Then they know how best 
to clean it. If they use the wrong tool, 
an artifact can be ruined.” 

A picture of one of the breech 
blocks indicated it was caked with mud 
or loaded with powder. 

“They opened it up and found black 
powder inside,” says Wood. 

“It’s been a piece by piece process - 
to get the larger stuff out of the initial 
crust,” explains Mrs. Olds. “If the 
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More than 700 silver coins were salvaged from the 
sea, along with a few copper ones. These 4-real coins 
have the shield of the Spanish throne—the castle of 
Aragon and the lion of Castile—on one side and the 
Pillars of Hercules on the other. 


Mrs. Dorris Olds, archeologist and curator of the 
Texas treasure, examines inscriptions on some of the 
silver coins salvaged from the sunken ship. 


Despite their long stay in the water, two 
recovered crossbows retained some of 
their wood stocks intact. They had already 
been cleaned by Platoro when the col- 
lection was turned over to Curt Johnson 
and others in the lab. 


metal survives in good condition, we 
can stop further corrosion with a solu- 
tion using deionized water. If the arti- 
fact has completely deteriorated, 
there is no metal there—just the shape 
to be preserved in some fashion, like 
a latex or plastic mold. 

“One of the most exciting develop- 
ments in our lab was when Curt John- 
son made a plastic cast of some odd- 
looking holes in an encrustation and 
came up with a replica of a goat’s-foot 
lever that was used for cocking a 
crossbow. You don’t know what you'll 
find until the holes are filled and a 
mold is made.” 

A lot of the blobs turn out to be 
nails, spikes, and other hardware. 

“Restoration and preservation can- 
not be hurried. You must go slowly 
and do it right. We feel we can’t 
afford to lose anything, so we are very 
cautious,” she declares. 

Mrs. Olds keeps extensive records 
on each object because the records will 
be useful if the state keeps the collec- 
tion and invaluable if it does not. She 
thinks the material offers unlimited op- 
portunities for research and that the 
benefits can be far-reaching, if enough 
funds are forthcoming. 

“The marine growth in the limey 
encrustations might tell us something 
about the ecological changes in the 
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In the Sixteenth Century silver bullion was transported in disks. This en- 
crusted silver disk has a 4-real coin embedded on its surface. At least 25 
disks were recovered. Note the mark stamped on the one in the upper right. 
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Gulf over 400 years,” says Mrs. Olds, 
“and Curt is conducting metallurgical 
studies which might reveal why some 
metal objects are better preserved than 
others of the same materials. 


“Even the ballast stones will give 
us some information. If we can find 
some distinctive types of stones used 
as weights on the ships, we might learn 
where the ship stopped and took on 
additional ballast. If almost all seem 
to come from a specific area, we may 
learn where the ship was built, as- 
suming it took on most of the ballast 
when it first set out to sea.” 

Only a few pottery sherds have been 
found so far, but Mrs. Olds is hoping 


that more of the thin, wheel-made 
olive-jar types will be retrieved. 

“Pottery is one of the archeologist’s 
best tools for dating,” says Mrs. Olds, 
who has her fingers crossed that maybe 
they'll find some glass, too, or some 
silver coins stuck to a jar. This would 
be proof that coins had been packed 
in pitch and smuggled across the seas 
in jars. 

The archeologists are also trying to 
fathom the mysteries of one of the most 
beautiful pieces salvaged from the Six- 
teenth-Century shipwreck — a_ gold 
crucifix. Smaller than a_ person’s 
thumb, the crucifix is said to have 
belonged to Ponce de Leon’s daughter- 


With calipers, Curt Johnson measures an 
odd-shaped, encrusted object. Perhaps 
the encrustation covers a spike, a nail, 
a piece of pottery, or another goat’s- 
foot lever like the one at left which was 
used for cocking crossbows. Johnson re- 
produced the lever by pouring plastic into 
holes in the encrusted objects. 


in-law, Dona Catalina. 

A San Antonio document expert, 
Ford Green, discounts this. 

“It would have been below the 
dignity of Dona Catalina to have worn 
what she would have considered a piece 
of Indian junk. Jewelry of the nobility 
class was prestige stuff, based mainly 
on weight, and Dona Catalina would 
hardly have rated anything less than 
something about five inches long and 
gem studded... .” 

Whether or not the crucifix actual- 
ly belonged to her, no one can deny its 
value as a historic as well as a pre- 
cious piece. Among the most valu- 
able items in the collection are the 
three bronze or brass alloy astrolabes. 
Astrolabes were the unsophisticated 
forerunners of the sextant and only 
24 others are known to exist today. 


Ly, 


What was it like on such a ship and 
how was the astrolabe used? A judge 
who had a long and distinguished 
career in the Indies service spent 26 
days on the high seas, then recorded 
his observations about the use of the 
astrolabe. Excerpting from the illum- 
inating writings of Eugenio de Salazar: 


“Tt is like watching a play, at 
this time, to see the navigator tak- 
ing his Pole Star sights, to see 
him level his cross-staff, adjust 
the transom, align it on the star, 
and produce an answer to the 
nearest three or four thousand lea- 
gues. He repeats the performance 
with the midday sun; takes his 
astrolabe, squints up at the sun, 
tries to catch the rays in the pin- 
hole sight, and fiddles about end- 
lessly with the instrument; looks 
up in his almanac; and finally 
makes his own guess at the sun’s 
latitude. 

“Sometimes he over estimates 
by a thousand degrees or so; 
sometimes he puts his figure so 
low that it would take a thousand 
years to complete the voyage. 
They always went to great pains 
to prevent the passengers know- 
ing the observed position and the 
distance the ship had made good. 
I found this secretiveness very ir- 
ritating, until I discovered . 
they never really knew the an- 
swer themselves .. .” 


Among the artifacts collected are 
eight cannons. All are breech-load- 
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Here Johnson puts some of the silver coins through an electrolytic process to remove 
encrustation and corrosion. After the coins have been cleaned, he soaks them in 
deionized water, then makes sure chlorides have been completely removed to prevent 
further corrosion. 


Curt Johnson, left, and Bill Sorrow of the Texas Archeological Salvage Project show how 


. Spanish seamen held an astrolabe, forerunner of the sextant. Three of the navigational 


instruments were recovered, an impressive number since there reportedly were only 
24 in existence before this discovery. 


ing types and all are iron. Five are 
wrought iron swivel guns (versos) and 
three are hooped-barrel guns. 


“One of the big cannons was 
wrapped in hemp. The rope was in sur- 
prisingly good condition, and one of 
the breech blocks was armed,” reveals 
Mrs. Olds. “There was a wooden 
plug in the mouth, fuse in the touch 
hole, and gunpowder inside. 

“One of our major problems has 
been in deciding how to preserve 
them. Should we use electrolytic or 
electro-chemical methods or settle for 
annealing?” 


She has sought advice from others 
who have had experience in treating 
large objects which have been immer- 
sed in the sea. 

Don Morgan of Materials and Tests 
Division, an authority on cannons, 
went by one day to inspect the can- 
nons. Looking into the vats, he said, 
“These were old-fashioned guns even 
for that period. I don’t know what 
they were doing sailing around with 
junk like this which was actually used 
during the time of Christopher Co- 
lumbus.” 


Morgan thinks the cannons with- 
stood the sands of time so well be- 
cause they were hand-forged of 
wrought iron instead of being made of 
steel. Wrought iron resists rust more 
than steel, he said. 


“This is a staggering collection,” he 
observed. “You would only find de- 
scriptions of something like this in an 
obscure book. I doubt if any museum 
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Johnson shows Don Morgan of Materials and Tests Division 
some of the cannons. Morgan, a cannon expert, calls the col- 
lection ‘‘staggering.”’ 


This sketch of a hooped-barrel cannon is similar to the ones recovered off the Texas 
coast. To fire the cannon, the breech block was loaded with gun powder, a fuse in- 
serted, and the block was placed at the end of the gun barrel. Stone or iron balls 
were loaded through the muzzle. A wooden wedge at the rear helped absorb the recoil. 
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in Europe has as large a collection of 
cannons from this period. I hope the 
state can keep the collection intact.” 

The coins are important, too. Al- 
most all of the 700 coins salvaged 
are Carlos and Johanna coins and 
almost all are silver reales. None are 
gold. Although coins of this period 
are undated, they were probably mint- 
ed between 1536 when the first Mex- 
ico City mint went into operation and 
1572 when Phillip II ordered new is- 
sues struck. They were destined for 
the coffers of Charles II of Spain— 
until destiny intervened. 

“Study of the coins is a major un- 
dertaking in itself,” says Mrs. Olds. 
“The assayers’ marks may tell more 
about the coins. There were a number 
of assayers in that period. Being an 
assayer was a very lucrative, very 
political post.” 

Markings on the silver disks are 
being studied carefully. Most disks 
have one or more identification marks 
stamped on the upper surface. Some 
of the marks may indicate that the 
king’s 20 percent tax had been paid. 


SPARE BREECH 


BREECH IN POSITION 


“These marks should be registered 
somewhere in Mexico City and we’re 
trying to get them identified,’ says 
Mrs. Olds. 

“We hope that other Texans will 
share our enthusiasm about this 
unique collection and the possibilities it 
offers for a deeper insight into the 
material culture of the people of Six- 
teenth Century Mexico and Spain— 
people whose history is a part of Tex- 
as’ own heritage.” 

Dr. Dee Ann Story, head of the 
archeological section, agrees. 

“If we get funds to continue our 
work, we envision far-reaching results. 
The same techniques can be applied 
to other areas—on land as well as 
sea—wherever you find metal arti- 
facts. We’re not doing all this work 
for a one-shot deal, either,’ asserts 
Dr. Story. “Without the long-range 
benefit to the people of Texas, we 
would not be as interested or as in- 
volved. We hope that our great great 
grandchildren can benefit by it and 
wish that more people would be con- 
cerned with survival of this material.” 
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The America provides aerial television coverage of many colorful 
events. Here she is televising the 1970 Texas-Arkansas football game. 
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Out for That Thing’ 


Photographs and Story by John Suhrstedt 
Travel and Information Division 


N WORLD WAR II, two Navy 

men were flying submarine patrol 
in a blimp over San Francisco Bay. 
Near the end of the mission they re- 
ported sighting an oil slick and radioed 
that they were going in for a closer 
look. That was the last anyone heard 
from the two men. 

Later, the blimp floated to earth 
by itself in a San Francisco suburb. 
It was undamaged but there was no 
sign of life. The sailors were never 
found. 

Today, the “mystery gondola” is 
alive and flying under another helium- 
filled bag. Known as the “America,” 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany blimp is stationed at Spring, a 


town 22 miles north of Houston. She 


is one of only three blimps (all 
Goodyear owned) known to be operat- 
ing in the world today. Her home is 
the first hangar built for a blimp since 
1942, 


From November through April, 
America stays at Spring and flies the 
skies in the Houston area. Four day- 
light hours are spent carrying invited 
passengers on half-hour flights over 
the city. (The gondola carries only 
seven persons, including the pilot.) 
Then just before dark, the America 
takes off and flies for four more hours, 
displaying its animated night sign. 

Billed as the “super skytacular,” the 
signs on each side of the blimp are 
105 feet long, 24 feet high, and con- 
tain 7,560 red, green, blue, and yellow 
lights. Messages are programmed on 
magnetic data tape and a computer 
on board tells the lights when to turn 
on and off. About 75 percent of the 
messages are devoted to public ser- 
vice information in behalf of nonprofit 
organizations. 

As you watch the blimp flying slowly 
by, you almost want to reach up and 
give her a helpful push. She seems to 


be barely making headway as she 
cruises along at 35 mph. As one pas- 
senger put it, “She seems to wallow 
around the sky.” Another said, “A 
pilot who is used to precision flying 
will soon get irritated trying to fly 
one of those things.” 

Recently, as the blimp struggled to 
clear an airfield, the control tower 
operator warned a twin-engine plane 
that was waiting to take off to “turn 
left before you get to that thing.” (In- 
formal dialogue, to say the least, since 
aircraft are usually referred to by make 
or number.) 

Two 210-horsepower propeller en- 
gines push the helium-filled bag, but 
there is so much wind resistance the 
blimp can fly backward in a light 
wind. 

Landings require teamwork worthy 
of a coach’s admiration. The pilot posi- 
tions the craft downwind of the land- 
ing area and begins nosing her in 
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When the America comes in for a landing, lineme 
hanging from the blimp’s nose and pull 1 
(below) steady the 12,000-Ib. gondola 
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The blimp pilot guides the ship 
with rudder pedals and the 
large trim wheel in his 

right hand. One man described 
the pilot’s job as manual 
labor, so exhausing that 
another pilot comes on 

in relief after about two 

hours, 


gently. The ground crew stands ready. 
Hight linemen are poised to grab two 
lines that hang from the nose. The 
crew chief will grab a third line, the 
bowline. Seven others, the car men, 
are prepared to move in quickly and 
assist passengers out of the gondola. 

The pilot slows the blimp to about 
15 mph, touching down softly on 
the single wheel. As the blimp comes 
to a stop, the eight linemen, four to 
a rope, grab the lines and _ sprint 
away, right and left, from the blimp 
and pull the lines taut. For a few 
seconds they may get pulled around 
like a little old lady walking her 
Great Dane on a leash, but they soon 
stabilize her and keep her into the 
wind. 

The crew chief takes the bowline 
and stays under the blimp’s nose. He 
can see which way the airship is shift- 
ing and, by hand signals, tell the line 
crews and pilot how to compensate. 

By now the car men are helping 
passengers out and in as they hold 
the gondola steady. In four or five 
minutes a new load of passengers is 
seated, and the pilot pushes the pon- 
derous blimp into the sky at the neck- 


snapping speed of 50 miles per hour. 

The 16 ground crewmen do more 
than handle the airship during take- 
offs, landings, and moorings. They 
double as radio technicians, mechanics, 
electricians, sign specialists, and struc- 
tural experts. Ground support vehicles 
include a crew bus, a large tractor- 
trailer rig, a station wagon, and a 
sedan. As they move from city to 
city along the highway, the blimp 
takes the crow’s route. 

The bus also serves as a flight cen- 
ter and communications headquarters 
and contains a two-way aviation radio, 
administrative material, and a special 
mast for emergency blimp landings. 
The tractor-trailer rig is a mobile 
maintenance facility with a machine 


shop, sign and television equipment 
lab, and a helium purification unit. 
It also carries the main mooring mast, 
spare parts, and extra equipment. 

From May through October the 
America and her crew travel over' a 
large part of the nation visiting such 
events as the Rose Bowl, the Indian- 
apolis 500, and the World Series. At 
these events, the blimp carries tele- 
vision cameras for overhead coverage 
of the action. 

In more than 50 years of commer- 
cial airship operations, Goodyear has 
not had a passenger fatality. And, 
except for the two missing sailors in 
World War II, the “mystery gondola” 
has carried thousands of passengers 
without “misplacing” one. & 
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They don’t move from job to job as project engineers did in the Thirties. 
And they don’t commute, but Abilene’s engineers are often called ‘Dallas 
consultants,’ and their office jokingly referred toas.... 


The West Dallas Office 


HE “good old days” of the resident engineers who 

moved from jobsite to jobsite are gone but not for- 

gotten, especially for Abilene District Engineer Jake 
Roberts. 

Roberts was recently reminiscing about the “old method 
of handling construction projects” and comparing them to 
a new concept—one his district is testing. 

“Not long ago when one job was finished, the project 
engineer didn’t wait until other work developed, he moved 


FINAL INSPECTION—Richard Ivey (right) and James Wright, 
engineering technicians, inspect the completed design work for 
a Dallas Loop 12 project. The plans are sent to Dallas for 
approval, then forwarded to Austin for further study and letting. 
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to other construction projects across the state, no matter 
where they were.” 

Today the engineer’s work load has been modified, and 
District 8 is leading the way in a new concept. 

The district’s new venture is a Departmental pilot pro- 
ject encompassing the concept of one district (Abilene) 
serving aS a consultant for another district (Dallas). The 
idea is not a new one for the Department, since various 
consulting firms have been used in the past, but this is the 
first time one district has served as a direct consultant for 
another district. 

The project, implemented a little more than a year ago, 
is a significant step to utilize fully the talents of each engi- 
neer and the computer. 

Marcus Yancey, administrative engineer in Austin, noted 
that the project has been a tremendous success and pre- 
dicted that the Department will utilize this type of setup 
even more in the future. 

“It will take a couple of years to fully implement,” he 
said, “but I can see great potential for broader use.” As an 
example, he said, a similar setup could be used between 
a district in East Texas and one in West Texas, especially 
when the weather favored highway construction in one 
district and temporarily hampered it in another. Yancey 
also cited two other reasons for possible wider use of the 
concept: 

“One, there is a tremendous demand for engineers and 
fewer and fewer students are going into the field and, 
second, with our computer capabilities we will be able to 
continue utilizing our engineers without expanding our work 
force.” Since 1965, the Department’s production has in- 
creased considerably but the work force has remained 
virtually the same. 

Abilene and Dallas provided the Department with the 
perfect model for a trial run. All the ingredients were 
there. They had the computer capabilities, two district 
engineers with long records of achievement, and districts 
that would facilitate the program. Dallas was drowning in 
a sea of important highway engineering projects. Abilene, 
on the other hand, had just completed its section of the 


Interstate Highway System through the district and the 
tremendous work load had eased. 

As one District 8 engineer said, “We couldn’t have been 
in a better situation to try this exciting new approach to 
highway building in Texas.” 

“We were hesitant about the idea at first,” said Roberts. 
“What we had was a bunch of country engineers who had 
been building rural roads since completion of our interstate. 

“It was a real challenge. We didn’t know what we could 
do, but John Keller, Dallas district engineer, and James 
Kirkpatrick, Dallas designing engineer, were more than 
willing to let us try on a consulting basis. 

“Our engineers have greatly increased their engineering 
skills, said Roberts. “They have worked with designing 
problems that are associated with metropolitan areas, which 
have not only enhanced their skills but also helped relieve 
Dallas’ backlog of design work.” 

There are now some 23 engineers and technicians work- 


- ing on Dallas projects in Abilene, plus a few resident 


engineers who are drawing some of the plans. 

Riley Walker, who heads the consulting project, talks 
with enthusiasm about the operation. He and his engineers 
and technicians occupy the old district headquarters build- 
ing, which is often referred to jokingly as the “West Dallas 
office.” 


Pets 


THE NEXT PROJECT—Riley Walker (left) pinpoints for Robert 
Warren the next design project for District 18. Both men have 
played key roles in organizing the consulting office in Abilene. 


Walker’s crew began their assignment with three sets of 
plans for crucial highway projects in Dallas, including a 
Loop 12 job and two sets of plans for a project on SH 114. 
The work involved widening one section on Loop 12, re- 
building two lanes on SH 114 plus designing the storm 
sewer system, and constructing a high-rise bridge over the 
Trinity River. 

Only a few weeks after the first set was started the office 
received even more urgent plans. In this batch were projects 
scattered all over Dallas, Walker recalled. There were 
several on Loop 12 and some design work on IH 45. A 
few months ago the office finished a set of plans for a 
Dallas highway project that will cost approximaely 
$9,000,000. 

“We have been real busy,” Walker said. “There have 
been several times when we have worked more than eight 
hours a day, and other instances when we have worked 
during the weekend.” 

Walker recalled that the biggest problem for the men 
was the sudden switch from designing highways for the 
wide-open spaces as compared to the highly populated 
Dallas area. 

“Hydraulics was one of the biggest problems,” he re- 
called. ‘In the Dallas area, storm sewer systems are much 
more intricate and complicated than ours in West Texas. 

“We get hardly any rain out this way, but when we do 
the street gutters can handle it without flooding. In Dallas 
they have a different system where all water must be 
transported through underground viaducts. They are tricky 
to design and it took a little practice to get the basic 
design features,” he said. 

One of the most helpful assets to the consulting work 
and overall district operations in Abilene is the computer 
terminal which was recently installed. 

‘We have used our terminal (a card reader, line printer ) 
to solve many of our elementary technical problems,” 
Walker said. He cited as an example one set of plans for 
a Loop 12 project where the computer was used to calculate 
highway alignment, ramps, and earthwork. 

“All the calculations were done in less than one week 
and enabled our men to work on other problems,” Walker 
said. “Engineers and technicians using conventional tools 
would have taken approximately two to four weeks to com- 
plete the calculations,” Walker said. 

“One of the important aspects of the operation is the 
engineering shadow cast by the men. They have improved 
themselves immensely,” said Roberts. “It has had a tremen- 
dous impact on everyone.” 

Keller feels almost the same way as Roberts and looks at 
the venture with enthusiasm. 

“There were problems at first,” said Keller, “but we have 
worked them out. It has been a real help to our efforts.” 

—Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
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O SOME the grass is always 

greener on the other side of the 

fence, but mowing it has sometimes 
been a problem—until now. 

In most districts, a “buildup” of 
rocks, gravel, and trash usually gathers 
under guardrails and around posts. 
After awhile, the buildup becomes so 
high that mowing near the rails be- 
comes impossible. 

Until J. M. Rexroat, maintenance 
construction superintendent in District 
2, came up with a better idea, the only 
way of cleaning out this buildup was 
by hand. The painstaking process was 
not only slow, but it tied up large 
groups of personnel needed elsewhere. 

Rexroat’s answer to the problem was 
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simple but effective—a modified slope 
mower capable of doing the work of 
30 men. Two hydraulic cylinders added 
to the original arm of the slope mower 
tilt and rotate a small blade on the 
roadbed. This blade passes under the 
guardrail and on the other side of it, 
scattering clutter. 

Rexroat says that usually three 
sweeps are made with the machine. 
The first pass is made under the rail, 
scattering the buildup. Then a second 
pass scatters what was missed on the 
other side of the rail and around the 
posts. A third sweep spreads the re- 
mainder of the buildup farther down 
the slope. The entire job is done from 
the road instead of on the slope. This 


is an important safety factor. 

The modified unit is attached to the 
tractor by 10 bolts and can be removed 
in 30 minutes. 

District 2 is using two of the units 
now and both were built in the district 
shop. The first one “took about a week 
to build,” says Rexroat, and the second 
one “not so long. 

“One evening Bill Davis, our 
maintenance engineer, mentioned to me 
the problem with the buildup. I went 
to bed thinking about it, and the next 
morning woke up with an idea.” 

Leslie F. French, district adminis- 
trative engineer, added: 

“That’s the way we like to do 
things in District 2.” Ga 


AWARDS 


(As of January 31, 1971) 
40 Years 
District 11 
Hallie B. McKenzie, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 
John W. Dennis, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 
Walter E. Schrank, Maintenance Technician II 


35 Years 

Materials and Tests Division 

Lawrence T. Elmore, Materials Analyst Ill 
Insurance Division 

Robert H. Bradley, Administrator, Technical Programs | 
District 10 

Kermit C. Roach, Engineering Technician V 
District 14 

Dayton L. Chapman, Shop Foreman III 
District 22 

Owen L. Osburn, Maintenance Technician II 
District 23 

Paul Coffey, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 

District 5 

Joseph B. Sparks, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 14 

Carl M. Adams, Maintenance Technician II 

Carl E. Anderson, Engineering Technician V 

Emmitt W. Mahimann, Engineering Technician V 
District 18 

George B. Mann, Senior Designing Engineer 

District 20 

Edgar V. Bailey, Maintenance Technician II 

Douglas Fuller, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


25 Years 

Bridge Division 

Wayne Henneberger, Bridge Engineer 
Equipment and Procurement Division 

James E. Drake, Accountant III 

Planning Survey Division 

Lee H. Killgore, Engineering Technician V 
District 1 

R. C. Fife Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
District 2 

Harold A. Auvenshine, Engineering Technician V 
Joseph C. Reitz, Engineering Technician V 
District 3 

James O. Burgess, Maintenance Technician | 
L. F. Knight Jr., Engineering Technician IV 
District 4 

Maurice L. Newton, Engineering Technician V 
Roy O. Switzer, Maintenance Technician II 


District 5 

Alvis W. Burge, Maintenance Technician II 
District 6 

Warren K. Poitevint, Shop Foreman IV 
District 8 

Jesse A. Britt, Engineering Technician V 
District 9 

Winston C. Smith, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 10 

George E. Young, Engineering Technician V 
District 12 


George M. Seelke, Shop Foreman Ill 

Ralph D. Self, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 13 

Albert L. Holik Jr., Maintenance Construction Supervisor || 
District 15 

Lorenzo T. Hernandez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Leonard W. Drews, Engineering Technician V 
Andrew S. Tate, Engineering Technician IV 

District 18 

Otis C. Davis, Engineering Technician V 

Huey F. Struck, Engineering Technician V 

Joseph G. Young, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Ross Holley, Maintenance Technician II 

Grady A. Saunders, Engineering Technician III 
District 20 

Homer S. Ener, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 23 

John T. Berry, Maintenance Technician II 

Henry A. Huffman, Senior Resident Engineer 

Lois C. McCullough, Engineering Technician V 
Henry N. Westerman, Engineering Technician V 


RETIREMENTS 


District 2 

Jesse L. Hicks, Maintenance Technician II 
Thomas C. Roe, Maintenance Technician II 
District 4 

Walter T. Harris, Accountant II 

District 6 

Jose M. Subia, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Asa R. Crabtree, Maintenance Technician II 
District 10 

James C. Dixon, Maintenance Technician | 

Frank Stewart, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Reinhart L. Rothe, Assistant District Engineer 
District 12 

B. F. Pool, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 22 

George H. Wagner, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
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To and From Our Readers 


1971 Travel Map 

The 1971 Official State Highway 
Map, released last month by the De- 
partment, invites motorists to tour the 
“Land of Contrast” and enjoy “the 
world’s finest highway system.” 

Featured on the cover of this year’s 
edition is a youthful couple strolling 
along the white, sandy beaches of 
Padre Island National Seashore. In- 
side, three lakes have been added, six 
new comfort stations on non-Inter- 
states routes, and a new US highway 
number designation from Moore, near 


San Antonio, to the Mexican border. 
Added to the new map are Lake 
Franklin County in Franklin County, 
Lake Weatherford in Parker County, 
and Lake E. V. Spence in Coke Coun- 
ty. 
Six safety rest areas on non-Inter- 


state routes now include toilet facilities 
on US 69 south of Mount Selman, US 
59 north of Leggett, US 90 -east' of 
Brackettville, US 281 south of Falfur- 
rias, and two others on US 290 near 
LBJ State Park. 

The new route addition to the map 
is US 57. Beginning on IH 35 near 
Moore, it runs westward to Eagle Pass 
then joins Mexico Highway 57 at 
Eagle Pass and continues on to Mex- 
ico City. It is the first major inter- 
national route under a single numeral 
designation in both countries, a dis- 
tance of 930 miles. 

Additionally, the map shows some 
2,320 miles of Interstate open to traf- 
fic in Texas. When the system is com- 
plete, there will be 3,176 miles. 

Copies of the map are available 
at Department tourist bureaus and at 


SA See 


" ! te: 
WED BETTER ROLL HIM OUT OF JHE WAY WHEN FEZ 
FINDS OuT HIS TRUCK AINT BIxXeID? HES LIARLE TO Stet 


IT BACK IN HEIZE Oe 
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Department district offices. The map 
also may be ordered directly by send- 
ing your name, address, and ZIP code 
to Texas Highway Department, Travel 
and Information Division, P. O. Box 
5064, Austin, Texas 78703. 

Good News 

Effective March 1, the Department’s 
hourly-paid maintenance employees 
will reduce their normal work week 
from 45 to 40 hours without a reduc- 
tion in gross pay. The Highway Com- 
mission, after studying the proposal, 
made the policy change at their month- 
ly meeting in January. It brings the 
work week of hourly-paid maintenance 
employees into line with those of sal- 
aried employees who have been on a 
regular 40-hour week for several years. 
R. L. Rothe Retires 

Lufkin Assistant District Engineer 
R. L. Rothe retired December 1 after 
more than 40 years of service with the 
Department. A graduate of Texas 
A&M with a BS degree in civil en- 
gineering, Rothe began working for 
the Department in 1928 as a survey 
crew member. The past 10 years of his 
service he was assistant district en- 
gineer. 

As a special tribute, District 11 em- 
ployees designated November 25 as 
“R. L. Rothe Day” and celebrated 
with an open house that afternoon 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Member 
GARRETT MORRIS Member 


J.C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 


followed by a large barbecue that 
night. Members from the Polk and 
San Jacinto county offices also hon- 
ored Rothe with a special barbecue. 
A Record to Break 

Records are made to be broken, 
and District 25 has established one 
that will take a lot of work and time 
to break. Through October the Chil- 
dress District had totaled more than 
1,096 days without a lost-time acci- 
dent. That’s 1,869,977 man hours. The 
achievement was recently recognized 
by State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall when he presented V. J. McGee, 
district engineer, with a special merit 
award. In a letter, he told McGee, 
“This performance establishes an all- 
time record in the length of time elap- 
sed without a lost-time accident for 
a district.” 


World Capitals 

There’s a world of truth in the say- 
ings. [here's more to see in Texas.” 
Throughout the state are rugged 
mountains, dense pine forests, white 
coastlines, and vast prairies accented 
with colorful canyons. But that’s not 
all. Traveling to these attractions a 
motorist can pass through any one of 
12 world capitals in Texas. Of course, 
Austin is the state capital, but there 
are others such as Crystal City, Spin- 
ach Capital; Tyler, Rose Capital; Ban- 
dera, Cowboy Capital; Terlingua, 
Chili Capital; Perryton, Wheat Capital; 
Friona, Maize Capital; New Braun- 
fels, Sausage Capital; Stonewall, 
Peach Capital; Comanche, Peanut 
Capital; San Angelo, Wool Capital; 
Amarillo, Helium Gas Capital; and 
San Saba, Pecan Capital. 


Highlights in District 4 

James M. Harris, district mainte- 
nance engineer in Amarillo, retired 
October 31 after 43 years with the 
Department and was honored with a 
‘coffee at district headquarters. Harris 
was well-known throughout the state, 
having worked in the Abilene, Fort 
Worth, Childress, Beaumont, and 
Bryan districts. Besides the usual cake 
and cookies, fellow employees gave 


Harris a pair of binoculars and a 
wristwatch. Harris, his wife, and 
eight grandchildren occupied the 
front row of seats at the retirement 
party. 

District 4 also lost another veteran 
employee last May when George De- 
wald, construction engineer, retired 
after 32 years of service. Among De- 
wald’s retirement presents was a pur- 
ple heart for the scratches he received 
when the windows blew out of his car 
during a tornado near Miami, Texas, 
a few years ago. 

District Engineer Chili Smith said 
the combined 75 years of experience 
of the two men were significant con- 
tributions to the Department that 
would be “greatly missed.” 


Another Honor for Red 

Gilbert L. (Red) Gallatin has re- 
ceived another top honor for his techni- 
cal paper, “Putting the Resistance to 
Skid”. The District 14 employee’s pa- 
per recently captured first-place hon- 
ors at the American Society of Certi- 
fied Engineering Technicians meeting 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. Previously, 
it had won first place for technical 
papers at the fifth annual meeting of 
the Southwest Regional American 
Society of Certified Engineering techni- 
cians in Houston. Gallatin’s article 


was first published in the June 1968 
issue of Texas Highways. 
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FIRST AID TIPS—Fifteen employees from 
District 24 and four from District 7 were 
in El Paso December 9-11 for a special 
training course on First Aid and Medical 
Self-Help. The course is part of the in- 
creasing emphasis the Department is 
placing on Safety in the 70’s. Bob Brad- 
ley, Insurance Division (left), was_ in- 
structor for the three-day course. Parti- 
cipants included Vernon Wilson, District 
24 (center), James Adams, District 7 
(second from right), and Jack Rutledge, 
District 24. 


Fred Bennett Dies 

Fred T. Bennett, retired personnel 
and wage administrator of the Depart- 
ment, died December 15 at St. David’s 
Hospital in Austin. He was 69, A fun- 
eral service was held December 17 at 
Weed-Corley Funeral Chapel and bur- 
ial was at the Austin Memorial Park. 

A graduate of Texas A&M, Ben- 
nett joined the Department in 1925 
as an assistant county engineer in the 
Waco District. From 1927 until 1932, 
he was assistant resident engineer in 
the Houston area. He was transferred 
to Austin in 1932 as a resident en- 
gineer, becoming a senior resident en- 
gineer in 1940. 

He served in the US Army Corps 
of Engineers during World War II, 
attaining the rank of captain. On his 
return from military service in 1946, 
he became special assistant to Dewitt 
C. Greer, then state highway engineer. 

In 1947 Bennett was appointed 
head of the Traffic Services Division, 
and he became engineer of informa- 
tion and statistics in 1953. In 1960 
he was appointed personnel and wage 
administrator, and he served in that 
capacity until his retirement in 1966 
after more than 41 years with the 
Department. 

Bennett was a registered profession- 
al engineer and had served on the 
board of directors of the University 
Christian Church. 

He is survived by his widow, Verda, 
and one brother. , 


Former Commissioner Succumbs 

Reuben Williams, a Highway Com- 
missioner from 1941 to 1947, died 
November 23 in Dallas. 

Williams, who was a Mason, a 
Shriner, and a member of Bv’nai 
B'rith, served three times as campaign 
manager for W. Lee O’Daniel in his 
statewide political campaigns. The for- 
mer commissioner was also active in 
Jewish Welfare Federation charitable 
endeavors and was a member of 
Zionist Organizations of America. He 
was also an active supporter and 
member of the YMCA. 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


@ [I recently obtained one of your 
free Texas road maps. This is the 
best road map I have ever seen. Thank 
you for providing these free maps, and 
also the roadside rest areas—especially 
the clean, modern rest rooms. Our 
family has driven through half of the 
U.S., and we have found Texas roads 
to be the best by far. I am sure glad 
that I live in this state. 

Roland A. Fritz 
Killeen 


@ We had the pleasure of traveling 
the great highways of Texas on our 
vacation and wish to commend you for 
the fine roads provided for our use. 

We want to especially thank one of 
your resident engineers, Wilton Wilson 
of Burnet, for his kindness to us on 
our trip from San Angelo to Temple. 
As we were nearing Burnet, the water 
hose on our car burst. There we were, 
five miles from Burnet, hungry, hot, 
two youngsters in the car, and wonder- 
ing what to do next. We had been there 
only 10 minutes when a car passed, 
turned around, and came back to offer 
help. Our special thanks to Mr. Wilson. 
We offered to pay him for his trouble, 
but he refused. 

Albert Michalik 
Temple 


@ Last year my wife and I were 
driving toward Lufkin when our car’s 
water hose went out. We had only 
been stopped a few moments when 
H. H. Melton, your maintenance su- 
perintendent at Lufkin, drove past. 

He stopped to help and in a short 
time we were able to continue our 
journey. 

The more I travel in other states, 


Sy 


the more I appreciate the wonderful 

highways in Texas and the magnifi- 

cent personnel who maintain them. 
A. H. Benney 
Austin 


@ People were very friendly. They 
say Texans brag, and I believe they 
should. Good roads. Food was excel- 
lent. Prefer Texas to Florida, and you 
can quote me. 

A Tourist 
Florida 


@ | certainly appreciate your state 
employees, especially those who care 
for the roadside rest areas. 

I recently spent the night in one 
of your rest areas and one of your 
employees, Austin Furrh, was very 
kind and helpful. I certainly appreci- 
ated it. 

Hub Cram 
Oatil, New Mexico 


@ This week while traveling on 
Stemmons Freeway (IH 35) my left 
front tire blew out. I managed to stop 
my car without hitting anything and 
without injury, except to my shattered 
nerves. I was so frightened I didn’t 
know anything except to raise my 
hood. (Being new in Texas, I did 
not know I was supposed to drive my 
car onto the raised portion of the 
freeway. ) 

Fortunately, traffic was light. In a 
few minutes one of your employees, 
Rodrick J. Parr, drove by, saw my 
dilemma, stopped, put up flares, 
pushed my car to the shoulder, changed 
my tire, and sent me on my way. He 
refused any payment. His quick think- 


ing and actions probably prevented a 
bad accident. If his actions are any 
indication of the training given em- 
ployees of the Texas Highway De- 
partment, then we as citizens are in 
good hands while riding Texas high- 
ways. 

Ruth A. Wallace 

Dallas 


@ Recently my husband lost his col- 
lege ring on the highway between Cisco 
and Eastland. He searched for several 
hours, but never found it. 

Last Friday, Dr. L. Fo  Kreisigagos 
The University of Texas at Austin, 
called and said he had a letter from 
Roy L. Taylor of the Highway De- 
partment in Eastland. One of his men 
had found a ring with the initials R. 
A. J. inscribed inside the band. Dr. 
Kreisle had traced the ring to my hus- 
band. 

This morning I called Mr. Taylor 
in Eastland. He said John D. Ray, a 
maintenance man, found the ring. It 
was almost completely covered with 
asphalt, but there was just enough 
showing to catch Mr. Ray’s eye. He 
should certainly be commended. How 
many people in this day and time 
would have so willingly tried to find 
the owner? 

We are grateful to all of these men 
and the Texas Highway Department. 
You have grand people working for 
you. 

Mrs. R. A. Jeske 
Arlington 


e@ Texas is a beautiful state and we 
would like to vacation there again. 
There is one thing we didn’t under- 
stand, and that is the queer liquor law 


you have. You can’t buy a drink. 
You must buy a whole bottle. 
A Tourist 
Pennsylvania 


@ Your IH 30 roadside park is the 
most ideal and best kept I have ever 
had the privilege of using. 

Dan B. Cotner 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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GOVERNOR PRESTON SMITH (left) accepts from Beautify Texas 
Council President William D. Colegrove a plaque naming him an 
Honorary Life Member of the Beautify Texas Council. The plaque 
honors Governor Smith ‘for outstanding leadership and dedi- 
cated service in preserving an attractive environment for Texas.” 
The council is a statewide organization of private citizens and 
local civic and governmental agencies dedicated to making the 
state more beautiful. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


